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A LEGEND OF THE SILVER LAKE, 


‘© A small and beautiful lake, embosomed in some of the woods of 
Florida, bearing the name of Silver Lake, from the beauty of situation, 
and its waters, has lately been discovered to have been entirely dried 
up.’ The cause is Qnknown.’’ 





Tue fairies owned the silver lake, 
’Twas theirs by right and claim, 
And every night, o’er fern and brake, 

The elfin rev’lers came. 


’Twas girdled round by lofty trees, 
And to its margin crept 

The softest grass, the brightest leaves, 
That e’er the waters swept. 


’Twas there the violet loved to dwell, 
Its azure breast to lave, 

And there the many-tinted shell 
Was glist’ning, neath the wave. 


The sand was like a silver floor 
The crystal waters bathed, 

And golden pebbles decked the shore 
On which the starlight gazed. 


One night the revellers were there, 

* As gaily as before, an 

And lady fern and blossom fair os 
f A fairy torchlight bore. 


Bat strange it was, the gentle queen, 
Titania, bright and gay, 
Amid the revels was not seen 
Her wonted part to play. 


In pensive mood, she sat enthroned 
Within a lily’s bell, 

And what the care her bosom owned, 
The elfins could not tell. 


They brought within a harebelli’s cup, 
The freshest dew to drink, 

And cool and sweet it bubbled up 
Unto the Beblet’s brink. 


They brought her tiny barge to shore, 
A pearl-shell bright and pure, 
Which oft her fairy figure bore, 
With motion swift and sure. 


They sang the song the elfins sing, 
Of mermaids in their bowers — 

Of coral hall, and gushing spring, 
And bright and hidden flowers — 


Of mournful strains of music sweet, 
Which fioat so softly past, 

When swift above the storm-clouds meet, 
And wrecks are widely cast — 


Of maiden dirge and infant song — 
,» Of heaps of shining gold, 
And starry carcauets, which long 
Had wreathed their foreheads cold. 


They told of Nereids in their caves, 
Of dance and festive scene, 

Of all the treasures of the waves, 
Which heeded not, were seen. 

How wood-nymphs lured, in beauty bright, 
Their wand’ring victims on, 

With murmared spell and witching light, - 
Until their doom was done. 


How mortal men, who dared profangii 
The spirits’ airy halls, 
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Were turned to stone, nor left again 
Fore’er their prison. walls. 


They spoke of gentle fay} who dwell . 
Beside the household shrine, ~ Me a 
In mountain mist, by fount or well, 
To make the spot divine. 


They spoke of all, but nought could wile 
Titania’s gloom away, 

She could not dance, she could not smile, 
Such weight upon her lay. 


And so they took their silver lyres, 
And sang another strain, 

’Twas thus with thrilling tones and wires 
The echoes woke again. 


“Oh, ho! for a fairy’s life, Oh, ho! 


’Tis the brightest thing that the earth can know; 
We float about on the moonbeams fair, 

We breathe our songs on the twilight air, 

And many a secret thing we know : 

For a fairy’s life, Oh, ho! Oh, ho! 


We watched last night by a sleeping girl, 
Alii in the fold of a golden curl ; 

We Heard her murmur in accents low, 

A truth which another wauld like to know, — 
Some day we'll tell him, perchance, ’tis so : 


For a fairy’s life, Oh, ho! Oh, ho! 


We stole to a lonely room where laid 

A harp which the lovely once had played ; 

We knew where she was in her silent rest, 
For we reared the flowéfs on her snowy breast, 
And we ran o’er the cppds a prelude low, 

To a song which none but the fairies know. 


We dashed the dust from the golden wires, 

And lit the room with oar elfin fires ; 

We danced about in our fairy glee, 

Like the singing birds of the wild woods free : 
Oh, the brightest thing which the earth can know, 
Is a fairy’s life —Oh, ho! Oh, ho!” 


Oh, ho! Oh, ho! and the welkin rang 
To the sound of the silvery lyres, 

But deeper gloom o’er the queen did hang, 
And more dim grew the fairy fires. 


They sang of joy, and they sang of love, 
Of revel in hall and grot, 

Of the earth below and heaven above, 
And yet it beguiled her not. 


And well knew the fairy queen 4t last, 
That a mortal step was near, 

That the life of the Silver Lake was past, 
And the gleam of its waters clear. 


At length a wandering elf espied, 
When the lights began to fade, 

And the moonlight came in its beaming pride, 
The sheen of a dagger’s blade. 


He lifted high, with a shudd’ring hand, 
The symbol of crime and blood, 
And bore it on to the fairy band, 
Who stood by the crystal flood. 


The hour was come! — Titania knew 
That men could mingle never, 

In fairy homes, with the fairies too, 
But the fairies’ life must sever. 


A favored place was the Silver Lake, 
For many an age gone by, 


But no more should her music its echoes wake, 


Or her barge on its bosom lie. 


* 
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She would not now that another strayed 
By its flowery paths at night, 

And her tiny sceptre forth she swayed, 
And her tones came clear and bright. 





“Vanish, wave, and vanish, flower! — 
By this sceptre of my power, 
By this heavy heart of mine, 
By each desecrated shrine, 
By this thing of blood and crime, . 
Thou shalt know no more of time. 


Vanish, mirror of the sky ! — 
By the hour which floateth by, 
By the memories of the past, 
By the shadows o’er them cast, 
By the crowned head ye bore, 
It shall see your faee no more. 


Vanish, silvery hue and’shade, 
Every shell beneath you laid, 
Every blossom on your brim, 
Every fire which groweth dim; 
Wave, and flower, ’tis I who call, 
Vanish each, and vanish all!” 


The elfin pageant fled away, 
Like light when day is over ; 

And the hunters who through the forest stray; 
See the Silver Lake no more. 


Natchitoches, La,, August, 1840. 
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THE HAUNTED MANOR-HOUSE, © 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DUKE.OF MANTUA,” ‘ETC. 


FLORENCE. 











Tue mail coach had just set me down at the entrance toa 
dreary and unweeded avenue. There was a double row of 
dark elms, interspersed with beech, neither very bowery nor 
very umbrageous, though, as I passed, they saluted me with 
a rich shower of wet leaves, and shook their bare arms, 
growling as the loud sough of the wind went through their 
decayed branches. The old house was before me. Its. | 
inumerous and irregularly contrived compartments in front 
were streaked in black and white zig-zags—vandyked, I 
think, the fairest jewels of the creation call this chaste andy, 
elegant ornament. It was near the close of a dark autumnal n 
day, and a mass of gable-ends stood sharp and erect against 
the wild and lowering sky. Each of these pinnacles could 
once bvast of its admired and appropriate ornament —a little 
weathercock ; but they had cast off their gilded plumag® for 
ever, and fallen from their high estate, like the once neatly 
itrimmed mansion which I was now visiting. A magpie was 
perched upon a huge stack of chimneys: his black and 
white plumage seemed perfectly in character with the mot- 
tled edifice at his feet. Perhaps he was the wraith, the 
departing vision of the decaying fabric; an apparition, 
unsubstantial as the honors and dignities of the ancient and 
revered house of Etherington. 

I looked eagerly at the long, low casements: a faint glim- 
mer was visible. It proceeded only from the wan reflection 
of a sickly sanbeam behind me, struggling through the cleit 
of a dark hail-clond. It was the window where in my boy- 
hood I had often peeped at the village clock through my little 
telescope. It was the nursery chamber, and no wonder that — 
it was regarded with feelings of the deepest interest. Here 
the first dawnings of reason broke in upon my soul; the first 
faint gleams of intelligence awakened me from a state of 
infantine wnconsciousness. It was here that I first drank 
eagerly of the fresh rills of knowledge ; here my imagina- 
tion, ardent and unrepressed, first plumed its wings for 
flight, and I stept forth over its threshold, into a world long 
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since tried, and found as unsatisfying and unreal as the false 
glimmer that now mocked me from the hall of my fathers. 
A truce to sentiment! I came hither, it may be, for a 
different purpose. A temporary gush will occasionally 
spring up from the first well-head of our affections. How- 
ever homely and seemingly ill adapted, in outward show 
and character, for giving birth to those feelings generally 
designated by the epithet romantic, the place where we first 
breathed, where our ideas were first moulded, formed and 
assimilated, as it were, to the condition of the surronnding 
atmosphere, (their very shape and color determined by the 
medium in which they first sprung,) the casual recurrence|jlong drawn figure of myself on the floor and opposite wall. 
of a scene like this —forming part and parcel of our very | Ashamed of my fears, I was preparing to quit the apartment, || 
existence, and incorporated with the very fabrie of our||when my attention was arrested by a drawing which I had 
thonghts—-must, in spite of all subsequent impressions.|| once scrawled, and stuck against the wall with all the ard6r 
revive those feelings, however long they may have been|/of a fir#t achievement. It owed its preservation to an un- 
dormant, with a force and vividness which the bare recollec-||lucky but effectual contrivance of mine for securing its per- | 
tion can never excite. |petuity: a paste-brush, purloined from the kitchen, had 
The garden-gate stood open. The initials of my name, | made all fast; and the piece, impregnable to all attacks, 
still legible, appeared rudely carved on the posts —a boyish || withstood every effort for its removal. In fact, this could 
propensity which most of us have indulged; and I well|| not be accomplished without at the same time tearing off a) 
remember ministering to its gratification wherever I durst| portion from the dingy papering of the room, and leaving a 
hazard the experiment, when first initiated into the mystery||/disagreeable void, instead of my sprawling performance. 
of hewing out these important letters with a rusty penknife. || With the less evil it appeared each succeeding occupant had 
Not a creature was stirring ; and the nature of the present)| been contented ; and the drawing stood its ground in spite 
occupants, whether sylphs, gnomes, or genii, was a question| of dust and dilapidation. J felt wishful for the possession 
not at all, as it yet appeared, in a train for solution. The)/of so valuable a memorial of past exploits. I examined it 
front door was closed, but as I knew every turn and ‘corner||again and again, but not a single corner betrayed symptoms 
about the house, I made no doubt of soon finding out its|/of lesion: it stuck bolt upright; and the dun squat figures 
inmates, if any of them were in the neighborhood. I worked|| portrayed on it appeared to leer at me most provokingly. 
my way through the garden, knee-leep and rank with weed,|| Not a slip or tear presented itself as vantage-ground for the 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the back-offices. I steered || projected attack ; and I had no other resource left of gaining 
pretty cautiously past what memory, that great dealer in, possession than what may be denominated the Cesarean 
hyperbole, had hitherto pretty generally contrived to picture |mode. 1 accordingly took out my knife, and commenced 
as a huge lake — now, to my astonishment, dwindled into a!/operations by cutting out at the same time a portion of the 
duck-pond— but not without danger from its slippery margin.|/ornamental papering from the wall, commensurate with the 
It still reposed under the shadow of the old cherry-tree, once | picture. J looked upon it with a sort of superstitious rever- 
the harbinger of delight, as the returning season gave inti- ence ; and I have always thought, that the strong and eager 
mation of another bountiful supply of fruit. Its gnarled||impulse I felt for the possession of this hideous daub pro 
stump, now stunted and decaying, had scarcely one token of|!ceeded from a far different source than mere fondness tor 
life upon its scattered branches. Following a narrow walk, | the memorials of childhood. Be that as it may, I am a firm 









cupboard the boundary of another kingdom! Three or four || 
strides brought me to the window ; — the village steeple still 
rose abruptly from the dark fir trees, peacefully reposing in|| 
the dim and heavy twilight. The clock was chiming: what} 
;a host of recollections were awakened at the sound ! Days|| 
and hours long forgotten seemed to rise up at its voice, like || 
the spirits of the departed sweeping by, awful and indistinct. 
These impressions soon became more vivid ; they rushed on| 
with greater rapidity : I turned from the window, and was 
Startled at the sudden moving of a shadow. It was a faint 




































nook of which was a separate territory, every drawer and | ment. «“ As the fool thinks,” &ce. is a trite proverb; but, 


suffice it to say, not one of these fancies and speculations, I 
take upon myself to affirm, iscorrect. As before mentioned, 
I thrust my head suddenly into the chasm, more startled at 
the noise produced by the celerity of my own motions, than I 
conld possibly be at any thing that was visible. As far as 
the darkness would permit I explored the interior, which, 
after all, was neither more nor less than a small closet. 
From what cause it had been shut out from the apartment 
to which it belonged, it were vain to conjecture. ll that 
was really cognizant to the senses presented itself in the 
shape of a shallow closet, some four feet by two, utterly un- 
furnished, save with some inches of accumulated dust and 
rubbish, that made it a work of great peril to grope out the 
fact of its otherwise absolute emptiness. ‘This discovery, 
like many other notable enterprises, seemed to lead to noth- 
ing. I stept out of my den, reeking with spoils which I 
much rather had left undisturbed in their dark recesses. 
Preparing for my departure and a visit to my relation in 
the village, who as yet had no other intimation of my arrival 


‘than a hasty note, to apprize him that I had once more set 


foot on English ground and intended to visit him before my 
return, I stepped again to the window. Darkness was fast 
gathering about me: a heavy scud was driven rapidly across ~ 
the heavens, and the wind wailed in short and mournful 
gusts past the chamber. The avenue was just visible from 
the spot where [ stood ; and looking down, I thought I could 
discern more than one dark object moving apparently to- 
wards the house. It may be readily conceived that I gazed 
with more than ordinary interest as they approached ; and it 
was not long ere two beings, in human habiliments, were 
distinctly seen at a short distance from the gate by which I 
had entered. Feeling myself an intruder, and not being 
very satisfactorily prepared to account for my forcible entry 
into the premises, and the injury I had committed on the 
property of a stranger, I drew hastily aside, determined to 
effect a retreat whenever and wherever it might be in my 
power. Door and window alternately presented themselves 
for the accomplishment of this unpleasant purpose, but be- 
fore I could satisfy myself as to which was the more eligible 
offer, as doubters generally do contrive it, I lost all chance 
of availing myself of either. “ Facilis decensus? —“ Easier 


nearly obliterated, I entered a paved court. The first tramp) believer in a special Providence, and that too, as discovered 


awoke a train of echoes, that seemed as though they had! 


slambered since my departure, and naqw started from their| 


sleep, to greet or to admonish the returning truant. Grass’ 


in the most trivial as well as the most important concerns of 
life. It was whilst cutting down upon what seemed lik 
wainscoting, over which the room had been papered, that 










in luxuriant tufts, capriciously disposed, grew about in large | my knife glanced on something much harder than the rest. 
. patches. The breeze passed heavily by, rustling the dark Turning aside my spoils, | saw what through the dusk ap-| 
athe, and murmuring fitfully as it departed. Desolation || peared very like the hinge of a concealed door. My curiosi-| 
Seemed to have marked the spot for her own—the grim| ty was roused, and J made a hasty pojl, which at once drew) 
abode of solitude and despair. During twenty years’ sojourn| down a mighty fragment from the wall, consisting of plaster, 
paper, and rotten canvas; and some minutes elapsed ere the, 


in a strange land, memory had still, with untiring delight, 

: . ° . . ‘“ ae = ‘ | 
painted the old mansion in all its primeval primness and |subsiding cloud of dust enabled me to discern the terra incog-) 
simplicity —fresh as I had left it, full of buoyancy and de-l|nita I had just uncovered. Sure enough there was a door, 


light, to take possession of the paradise which imagination) and as surely did the spirit of enterprise prompt me to open 
had created. I had indeed been informed, that at my father’s!||it. With difficulty I accomplished my purpose ; it yielded | 
death it became the habitation of a stranger ; but no intelli-'/at length to my efforts; but the noise of the half-corroded| 
gence as to its present condition had ever reached me. Being | hinges, grating and shrieking on their rusty pivots, may be} 
at L—~—, and only some fifty miles distant, I could not resist |conceived as sufficiently dismal and appalling. I know not! 
the temptation of once more gazing on the old manor-house, | if once at least I did not draw back, or let go my hold incon-, 
and of comparing its present aspect with that but tvo faith-//tinently as the din “grew long and loud.” I own, without! 
fully engrafted on my recollections. To all appearance the} hesitation, that I turned away my head from the opening, as’ 
house was tenantless. I tried the door of a side-kitchen, or||it became wider and wider at every pu'l; and it required a) 
scullery: it was fastened, but the rusty bolts yielded to sill considerable effort before I could summon the requisite! 
very forcible pressure ; and I once more penetrated into the||courage to look into the gap. My head seemed as difficult! 
kitchen, that exhaustless magazine, which had furnished|/to move as the door. I cannot say that I was absolutely, 



















ham and eggs, greens and bacon, with sandry and necessary || afraid of ghosts, but I was afraid of a peep from behind the 
condiments thereto appertaining, to the progenitors of our |dcor-— afraid of being frightened! At length, with desper- 
race for at least two centuries. A marvellous change! —to| ate boldness, I thrust my head plump into the chasm! 

me it appeared as if wrought in a moment, so recently had | Now, reader, what was it, thinkest thou, that I beheld?) 
memory reinstated the scenes of my youth in all their pris-| Thy speculations on this subject will, of course, depend en- 
tine splendor. Now no smoke rolled lazi!y away from the! tirely upon thy nerves and constitution, likewise upon thy} 
heavy billet; no blaze greeted my sight; no savoury steam! course of education and habits of stady. If, as in all proba- 
regaled the sense. Dark, cheerless, cold —the long bars|' bility thou art, of the gender feminine, and a little addicted| 





emitted no radiance ; the hearth unswept, on which Growler] to romance, poetry, and the like, then wilt thou tickle thine jonce been disagreeably familiar. 
‘imagination with delightful guesses about a white lady, a||speaker, too, seemed to sound like the echoes of childhood. 


once panted with heat and fatness. 
Though night was fast approaching, I could not resist the||lamp and a dagger. If thy brain hath been steeped in the 


| 
| 


\lsafe. 


in than out —” &c., occurred to me ; and mapy other clas- 
ical allusions, much more appropriate than agreeable. I 
heard voices and footsteps in the hall. The stairs creaked, 
and it was but too evident they were coming, and that with a 
most unerring and provoking perseverance. Surely, thought 
I, these gentry have noses like the sleuth-hound ; and I made 
no doubt but they would undeviatingly follow them into the 
very scene of my labors; and what excuse could I make for 
the havoc I had committed? I stood stupefied, and unable to 
move. The thoughts of being hauled neck and heels before 
the next justice, on a charge of housebreaking, mayhap— 
committed to prison—tried, perhaps, and —the sequel was 
more than even imagination durst conceive. Recviling in 
horror from the picture, it was with something like instinctive 
desperation that I flew to the little closet, and shut myself 
in, with all the speed and precision my fears would allow. 
Sure enough the brutes were making the best of their way 
into the chamber, and every moment I expected they would 
track their victim to his hiding-place. After a few moments 
of inconceivable agony, I was relieved at finding from their 
conversation that no notion was entertained, at present, of 
any witness to their proceedings. 

“J tell thee, Gilbert, these rusty locks can keep nothing 
It’s but some few months since we were here, and 
thon knowest the doors were all fast. The kitchen door-post 
is now as rotten as touchwood ; no bolt will fasten it.’’ 

“Nail it up,—nail ’em all up,” growled Gilbert ; ‘no- 
body*ll live here now ; or else set fire to’t. It'll make a rare 
bonfire to burn that ugly old will in.” 

A boisterous laugh here broke from the remorseless Gil- 


bert. It fell upon my ear as something with which I had 


The voice of the first 


A friendly chink permitted me to gain the information I 


temptation of once more exploring the deserted chambers, savory brine of novel-reading and sentimentality, then will |sought: there stood my uncle, and his trusty familiar. In 


the scene of many a youthful frolic. I sprang with reckless||thy thoughts be of gloomy rooms, prisoners immured by un-|! 





facility up the vast staircase. The shallow steps were not||feeling relatives, &c. Shouldst thou happen to be cast in a! sion to the latter personage. 


my youth I had contracted a somewhat unaccountable aver- 
I well remembered his down- — 


sufficiently accommodating to my impatience, and I leaped|/ more matter-of-fact mould, strongly addicted tocry “Fudge!”| cast gray eye, deprived of its fellow; and the malignant 
rather than ran, with the intention of paying my first visit to|/at every display of trickery and folly, then mayest thou opine, pleasure he took in thwarting and disturbing my childish 


that cockaigne of childhood, that paradise of little fools —the|| what any man with three grains of sense would have guessed ||amusements. 
nursery. How small, dwindled almost into a span, appeared] long since, that it was nothing but a cupboard! I might//and w 


This prepossessing Cyclop held a tinder-box, 
paring to light a match. My uncie’s figure I 


that once mighiy and almost boundless apartment, every ‘thus frame solutions proper to every character and tempera-''could not mistake : a score of winters had cast their shadows 


, 
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on his brow since we had separated ; but he still stood as he| As he spoke, he approached the candle — it was just within 
was wont —-tall, erect, and muscular, though age had slightly ||my view—and opened the will, that it might yield more 
drooped his proud forehead ; and I could discern his long-)jreadily to the blaze. I watched him evidently preparing to 
lapped waistcoat somewhat less conspicuous in front. He)/consame a document with which J felt convinced my welfare 
was my mother’s brother, and the only surviving relation ||and interests were intimately connected. There was not a 
on whom I had any claim. My fears were set at rest, but|;moment to be lost; but how to get possession was no easy 
curiosity stole into their place. 1 felt an irrepressible — contrivance. If I sallied forth to its rescue, they might mur+ 
nation to watch their proceedings, though eaves-dropping||der me, or at least prevent its falling into my hands. This 
was a procedure that abhorred. I should, I am confident—,|plan could only prolong its existence a few moments, and 
at least I hope so—have immediately discovered myself, had}jwould to a certainty ensure its eventual destruction.: Gil- 
not a single word which I had overheard prevented me. ||bert’s dissertation on the occupations and amusements of the 
The “will” to which they alluded might to me, perhaps,|}ghost came very opportunely to my aid, and immediately 1 
an object of no trivial importance. ‘I wish with all my/|/put into execution what now appeared my only hope of its 
heart it were burnt!” said my uncle. safety. Just as a corner of the paper was entering the flame, 
“ The will or the house!” peevishly retorted Gilbert. 


{ gave a pretty loud scratch, at the same time anxiously ob- 
“ Both! cried the other, with an emphasis and express-||serving the effect it might produce. I was overjoyed to find 
sion that made me tremble. 


the enemy intimidated at least by the first fire. Another 
“Jf we burn the house, the papers will not rise out of it. ||volley, and another succeeded, until even the skeptical Gil- 
depend on’t master,” continued Gilbert ; “and that box, in 


bert was dismayed. My uncle seemed rivetted to the spot, 
the next.closet, will not be like Goudy Blake’s salamander ||his hands widely disparted, so that the flame and its destined 
that she talks about.” 


prey were now pretty far asunder. Neither of the culprits 
I began to feel particularly uncomfortable. spoke, and I hoped that little more would be necessary to 
“T wish they had all been burnt long ago,” said mine 


rout them fairly from the field. As yet they did not seem 
honest uncle. — After a pause he went on: ‘“ This scapegrace ||disposed to move ; and I was afraid of a rally, should reason 
nephew of mine will be here shortly. For fear of accidents — || get the better of their fears. 
accidents, I say, Gilbert—it were better to have all safe.|} Rats! rats!’ shouted Gilbert. 
Who knows what may be lurking in the old house, to rise up||fot them.”” The scratching ceased. 
some day as a witness against us! I intend either to pull it |approaching to its dreaded catastrophe. 
down or set fire to it. But we'll make sure of the will first.”||  “ Beware!” I cried, in a deep and sepulchral tone, that 

“A rambling jackanapes of a nephew!” said Gilbert ; 


lstartled even the utterer. What effect it had produced on 
“T hoped the fishes had been at supper on him before now.|/my auditory I was left alone to conjecture. The candle 
We never thought, master, he could be alive, as he sent no|idropped from the incendiary’s grasp, and the spoil was left 
word about his being either alive or dead. But I guess,|a prey to the bugbear that possessed their imaginations. 
continued this amiable servant, “he might ha’ staid louger||With feelings of unmixed delight, I heard them clear the 
an’ you wouldn’t ha’ fretted fur his company.” ‘stairs at a few leaps, run through the hall, and soon after- 

Listeners hear no good of themselves, but I determined toj/wards a terrific bellow from Gilbert announced their descent 
reward the old villain very shortly for his good wishes. linto the avenue. 

“ Gilbert, when there’s work to do, thou art always readier|! Luckily the light was not extinct, and I lost no time in 
with thy tongue than with thy fingers. Look! the match|/taking possession of the document which I considered of the 
has gone out twice —leave off puffing, and fetch the box —|'most importance. A number of loose papers, the contents 
I'll manage about the candle.” lof a huge trunk, were scattered about; but my attention 

I began to feéhia strange sensation rambling about me. |iwas more particularly directed to the paper which had been 
Gilbert left the room, however, and I applied myself with reffth@ object of my uncle’s visit to Etherington-house. To my 
doubled diligence to the crevice. My dishonest relation pro-||great joy, this was neither less nor more than my father’s 
ceeded to revive the expiring sparks: the light shone full||will, witnessed and sealed in due form, wherein the posses- 
upon his hard features. Jt might be fancy, but guilt, broad, ||sions of my ancestors were conveyed, absolutely and uncon- 
legible, remorseless guilt, seemed to mark every inflection of|\ditionally, without entail, unencumbered and unembarrassed, 
his visage: his brow contracted —his eye turned cautiously ||10 me and to my assigns. J thought it most likely that the 
and fearfully round the apartment, and more than once it l papers in and about the trank might be of use, either as asin 
rested upon the gap I had made. I saw him strike his hand || roborative evidence, in case my uncle should choose to liti- 
upon his puckered brow, and a stified groan escaped him; /||gate the point and brand the original document as a forgery, 
but, as if ashamed of his better feelings, he clenched it in an|jor as a direct testimony to the validity of my claim. I was 
atihade of defiance, and listened eagerly for the return of||rather puzzled in what manner to convey them from the 
his servant. The slow footsteps of Gilbert suon announced || place, so as not to excite suspicion, should the two worthies 
his approach, and apparently with some heavy burden. He/|return. I was pretty certain they would not leave matters 
threw it on the floor, and I heard a key applied and the rusty |}as they now stood when their fears were allayed, and day- 
wards answering to the touch. The business in which they light would probably impart sufficient courage to induce 
were now engaged was out of my limited sphere of vision. |/them to repeat their visit. On finding the papers removed, 

“T think, master, the damps will soon ding down the old |\the nature of this night’s ghostly admonition would immedi- 

















“ We'll singe their tails 
Again the paper was 
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Latitat strongly recommended that proceedings of a different 
nature should be first tried, in hopes of enclosing the villain 
in his own toils; and these, if successful, would save the 
uncertain and expensive process of a suit. I felt unwilling 
to adopt any mode of attack but that of open warfare, and 
urged, that possession of the real will would be sufficient to 
reinstate me as the lawful heir. The man of law smiled. 
He inquired how I should be able to prove, that the forgery 
which my uncle would jn all probability produce, was not 
the genuine testament: and as the date would inevitably be 
subsequent to the one I held, it would annul any former be- 
quest. As to my tale about burning the will, that might or 
night not be treated as a story trumped up for the occasion. 
[ had no witnesses to prove the fact; and though appearances 
were certainly in my favor, yet the case could only be decided 
according to evidence. With great reluctance I consented 
to take a part in the scheme he chalked out for my guidance, 
and on the third day from my arrival, I walked a few miles 
from the village, returning by the mail, that it might appear 
as if I had only just arrived. On being set down at my 
uncle's, I had the satisfaction to find, as far as could be gath- 
ered from his manner, that he had no idea of my recent so- 
journ in the neighborhood. Of course the conversation turned 
on the death of my revered parents, and the way in which 
their property had been disposed of. 

“T can only repeat,” continued he, “what I, as the only 
executor under your father’s will, was commissioned to in- 
form you at his decease. The property was heavily mort- 
gaged before your departure; and its continued depression 
in value, arising from causes that could not have been fore- 
seen, left the executor no other alternative but that of giving 
the creditors possession. The will is here,” said he, taking 
out a paper, neatly folded and mounted with red tape, from 
a bureau. “Jt is necessarily brief, and merely enumerates 
the names of the mortgagees and the amounts owing. I was 
unfortunately the principal creditor, having been a consid- 
erable loser from my wish to preserve the property inviolate. 
For the credit of the family I paid off the remaining incum- 
brances, and the estate has lapsed to me as the lawful pos- 
sessof.” 

He placed the document in my hands. I read in it avery 
technical tribute of testamentary gratitude to Matthew Somer- 
ville, Esq., styled therein, “ beloved brother ;” and 
mention of my name, but no bequest, save thal 
mending me to the kindness of my relative, in ca 
please Heaven to send me once more to my mf ( 
| was aware he would be on the watch; guard gt 
fore, against any expression of my feelings,” le igerly 
perused the deed, and with a sigh, which he would natar: Hy 
attribute to any cause but the real ove, 1 returded it inte Bis 
hands. “ 

“1 find,” said he, “from your letter, received om) 
current, that you are not making a long stay in this 
borhood. It is better, perhaps, that you should not: “Dh 
old house is sadly out of repair. Three years ago next ay, - 
David Dobbins, the tenant under lease from me, left, aid 
I have not yet been able to meet with another Occupant 
fully to my satisfaction; indeed I have some intention of 
pulling down the house and disposing of the materials.” 


= 
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house: look at the wall; the paper hangs for all the world 
like the clerk’s wig — ha, ha! — If we should burn the whole 
biggin, we'd rid it o’ the ghosts. Would they stand fire, think 
you, or be off to cooler quarters ?”’ 

** Hush, Gilbert ; thou art wicked enough’to bring a whole 
legion about us, if they be within hearing. I always seemed 
to treat these stories with contempt, Gilbert, but I never 
could very well account for tbe noises that old Dobbins and 


“ Pulling it down!” I exclaimed, with indignation. 

“Yes ; that is, it is so antenantable—so—what shall Ty” 
call it? —that nobody cares to live there.” 

‘“«] hope it is not haunted?” 

“ Haunted!” exclaimed he, surveying me with a severe 
jjand scrutinizing glance. “ What should have put that into 
your head ?” 


jately be guessed, and measures taken to thwart any pro-| 
jceedings which it might be in my power to adopt. To pre- 
ivent discovery, I hit upon the following expedient. I sorted 
out the waste paper, a cunsiderable quantity of which served 
as envelopes to the rest, setting fire to it in such a manner 
that the contents of the trunk might appear to have been de- 
stroyed by the falling of the candle. I succeeded very much 








to my own satisfaction. Disturbed and agonized as my feel-|| ] was afraid I had said too much; and anxious to allay the 


his wife heard. Thou knowest he was driven out of the |ings had been during the discovery, the idea of haviug de-||suspicion I saw gathering in his countenance, “ Nay, uncle,” 
house by them. People wondered that I did not come aadijfeated the plan of my iniquitous relative, gave a zest to my ||I quickly replied ; “but you seemed so afraid of speaking 
live here, instead of letting it run to ruin. It’s pretty gener-|/acquisitions almost as great as if I had already taken pos- |out upon the matter, that I thought there must needs be a 


ally thought that I fear neither man nor devil, but — oh— ||session of my paternal inheritance. 


here it is; here is the will. 1 care nothing for the rest, pro- 
vided this be cancelled.” 
“ Ay, master, they said the ghost never left off scratching 


as long as any body was in the room. Which room was it, 


I wonder?—I never thought on’t to inquire: but I don’t! 


like this a bit. It runs in my head it is the very place, and 
behind that wall, too, where it took ap its quarters ; like as not 
it might be just a-back of the paperthere. Think you mas- 
ter, the old tyke has pulled it dowa wi’ scratching ?” 
“Gilbert,” said my uncle solemnly, “I don’t like these 


} 
; 





|| thanksgivings to that unseen power whose hand, Lam firmly 


| 


| 











considerable doubts as to the issue of a trial, feeling convinced || W 


ghost at the bottom of at.” 

“ As for that,” said he, carelessly, “the foolish farmer and 
his wife did hint something of the sort; but it is well known 
convinced, brought me thither at so critical a moment, to| that I pay no attention to such tales. The long and the 
frustrate the schemes and machinations of the enemy. short of it, I fancy, was, that they were tired of their bargain, 

Bundling up the papers, my knowledge of the vicinityj/and wanted me to take it off their hands.” 
enabled me to reach a small tavern in the neighborhood,|} Here honest Gilbert entergt, to say that Mr. Latitat would 
without the risk of being recognized. Here J cuntinued Iwo, be giad to have a word with Ajgamaster. 
or three days, examining the documents, with the assistance||_ “Tell Mr. Latitat to walk in. “We have no secrets here. 
of an hvnest limb of the law from W——-. He entertained|/ Excuse me, nephew; this man is one of our lawyers from 
He has nothing to communicate but what you 


Before I left the apartment, I poured out my heart in} 








jests of thine. Save them, I prithee, for fitter subjedis. The ||that a forged will would be prepared, if not already in ex-/|may hear, I dare say. If he should have any private busi- 


will is what we came for. Let us dispose of that quietly, 
and I promise thee 1’!l never set foot here again.” 


| 


ulent claim, should the law be openly appealed to. Mr.'! The attorney entering, I was introduced as nephew to Mr. 


istence, and that my relative would not relinquish his fraud-||ness, you can step into the next room.” 
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40 be an adept in that ingenious and much abused art. 


hyes to start up in a tantrum, and say, ‘ Do you suspect me, 


“ing me 


‘technicalities aforesaid. 
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Souensilie , just afrived from the Indies, and so forth. " Stand: 
ing, Mr. Latitat performed due obeisance. 

“Sit down; sit down, Mr. Latitat,” said my uncle. “ You 
need not be bowing there for a job. Poor fellow, he has not 
much left to grease the paws of a lawyer. Well, sir, your 
errand?” 

“T came, Mr. Somerville, respecting the manor-house. 
Perhaps you would not have any objections to a tenant?” 

“T cannot say just now. I have had some thoughts of 
pulling it down.” — 

“Sir, you would not demolish a building, the growth of 
centuries—a family mansion—been in the descent since 
James’s time. It would be barbarous. The antiques would 
be about your ears.” 

“T care nothing for the antiquities ; and, moreover, I 
do not choose to let the house. Any further business with 
me this morning, sir?” 

* Nothing of consequence : I only came about the house.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Latitat,” said I, “‘ what sort of a tenant have 
you in view—one you could recommend? I think my 
uncle has more regard for the old mansion-house of the 
Etheringtons than comports with the outrage he threatens. 
The will says, if I read aright, that the house and property 
may be sold, should the executor see fit; but as to pulling it 
down, I am sure my father never meant any thing so de- 
plorable. Allow me another glance at that paper.” 

“ Please to observe, nephew, that the will makes it mine, 
and as such I have a right to dispose of the whole in such a 
mawnher as I may deem best. If you have any doubts, I 
refaf you to Mr. Latitat, who sits smiling at your unlawyer- 
like opinions.” 

“ Pray allow me one moment,” said the curious Mr. Lati- 
tat. He looked at the signature, and that of the parties wit- 
nessing. 

“ Martha Somerville — your late sister, I presume?” 

My uncle nodded assent. 

“Gilbert Buntwisle— your servant.” 

‘‘The same. To what purpose, sir, are these questions ?”” 
angrily inquired my uncle. 

‘‘ Merely matters of form —a habit we lawyers cannot 
easily throw aside whenever we get sight of musty parch-) 
meuts. I hope you will pardon my freedom ?” 
_ Oh! as for that, you are welcome to ask as many ques.| 
as you think proper: they will be easily answered, 1) 













































Doubtless,” said the perseveringsman of words. “ When-| 
Make up a deed, for instance—it is just the habit of 
, Mr. Somerville —I always look at it as a banker 
looks at a note. He could not, for the life of him, gather 
up one without first ascertaining that it was genuine.” 
& e!” exclaimed my uncle, thrown off his guard. 
not suspect that I have forged it?” 
iged it! why how could that enter your head, Mr. 
ile? Tshould as soon suspect you of forging a bank-) 
coining a guinea. Ringing a guinea, Mr. Somer-' 
es not at all imply that the payee suspects the payer) 
We 
should be prodigiously surprised, Mr. Somerville, if the payer’ 





lie, d 


ir, of having coined it?’” 


“ Mr. Latitat, if'you came hither for the purpose of insult- 
” 





“IT came here upon no such business, Mr. Somerville; but 
‘as you seem disposed to be capticus, I will make free to say, 
and it would be the opinion of ninety-nine hundredths of the} 
profession, that it might possibly have been a little more 
satisfactory to the heir apparent, had the witnesses to this the! 
most solemn and important act of a man’s life been any! 
other than, firstly, a defunct sister to the party claiming the 
whole residue, and, secondly, Mr. Gilbert Buntwisle, his ser- 
vant. Nay, Mr. Somerville,” said the pertinacious lawyer 
rising, “I do not wish to use more circumlocution than is 
necessary ; I have stated my suspicions, and if you are an 
honest man, you can have no objections, at least, to satisfy 
your nephew on the subject, who seems, to say the truth. 
much astonished at our accidental parley.” 

* And pray, who made you a'ruler and a judge between 
us ?” 

“ Thave no business with it, I own; but as you seemed 
rather angry, I made bold to give an opinion on the little 
If Mr. Etherington chooses,” ad- 
dressing himself to me, “the matter is now at rest.” 

* OF course,” I replied, “ Mr. Somerville will be ready to 
give every satisfaction that may be required, as regards the 
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lawyer, in a voice of thunder, and at the same time exhibit-| 


validity of the witnesses. I request, uncle, that you 1 will not jit was , consumed ; but the struggle had been too severe even 
lose one moment in rebutting these insinuations. For your! ‘pd his unyieldy frame, iron-bound though it seemed. Ashe 
own sake and mine, it is not proper that your conduct should)/turned trembling from the hearth, he sunk into his chair, 
go forth to the world in the shape in which this gentleman} | brew his hands over his face, and groaned deeply. The 
may think fit to represent it.” ‘next moment he fixed his eyes steadily on me. A glassy 

“If he dare speak one word ——” |brightness suddenly shot over them; a dimness followed 

“ Nay, uncle, that is not the way to stop folks’ mouths, like the shadows of death. He held on his hand ; his head 
now-a-days. Nothing but the actual gag, or a line of con-' bowed ; and he bade adieu to the world and its interests for 
duct that courts no favor and requires no concealment, will||ever! 
pass current with the world. I request, sir,” a 
myself to Latitat, “ that you will not leave this house until | | 
you have given Mr. Somerville the opportunity of eciearing| 
himself from any blame in this transaction.” 

“ As matters have assumed this posture,”’ said Mr. Latitat, 
“ I should be deficient in respect to the profession of which 
I have the honor to be a member, did I not justify my con- 
duet in the best manner Iam able. Have I liberty to pro- 
ceed ?” 

“ Proceed as you like, you will not prove the testament to 
be a forgery. The signing and witnessing were done in my 
presence,” said Mr. Somerville. He rose from his chair, 
instinctively locked up his bureau; and, if such stern fea- 
tures could assume an aspect of still greater asperity, it was, 
when the interrogator thus continued : —“ You were, as you 
observe, Mr. Somerville, a witness to the due subscription of 
this deed. If I am to clear myself from the imputation of 
unjustifiable curiosity, I must beg leave to examine yourself 
and the surviving witness apart, merely as to the minutie! 
of the circumstances under which it was finally completed :| 
for instance, was the late Mr. Etherington in bed, or was he 
sick, or well, when the deed was executed ?” 

A cadaverous hue stole over the dark features of the cul- 
their aspect varying and distorted, in which fear and’ 





‘port wR. 





THE WIDOWER’ S ‘DREAM, 


I saw thee in the dreams of night, 
Loved spirit, near me stand ; 

Thy form was fresh, thine eyes were bright, 
As when on earthly land; 

Yet in thine aspect I descried 

The sternness of unwonted pride, 
The air of high command ; 

I veil’d my face —[ could not brook 

On that indignant brow to look. 



















Oh! then with deep remorse I thought 
On all my wrongs to thee ; 

How oft my wandering feet had sought 
The hauuts of frolic glee ; 

And how, amidst the giddy train, 

My smiles had hail’d their mirthfu} strain, 
False to thy memory ; 

Thy vows, which bless’d my early lot, 

Thy love, thy life, thy loss forgot. 


I raised my eyes — thy frown had fied; 
The same soft, touching grace 

That once on earth its radiance shed, 
Again illumed thy face ; 

Thy hazel eyes, so meek before, 

Look’d still more gentle than of yore, 
And shone with purer rays; 

They smiled the sweetness of the dove ; 

They spoke forgiveness, pity, love. 


rit : 
deadly anger painfully strove for pre-eminence. 

“ And wherefore apart?” said he, with a hideous grin. 
He stamped suddenly on the floor. 

“If that summons be for your servant, you might have} 
saved yourself the trouble, Mr. Somerville,” said Latitat,) 
with great coolness and intrepidity. ‘Gilbert is at my office, 
whither I sent him on an errand, thinking he would be best 
out of the way for a while. I find, however, that we shall, 
have need of him. It is as well, nevertheless, that he is out 
of the reach of signals.” 

«“ A base conspiracy!” roared the infuriated villain.’ 
“ Nephew, how is this?) And in my own house — bullied —| 
baited! But I will be reyenged — I will—” | 

Here he became exhausted with rage, and sat down. On! 
Mr. Latitat attempting to speak, he cried out, — “I will an- 
swer no questions, and I defy you. Gilbert may say what | 
he likes ; but he cannot contradict my words. I'll speak: 
none.” 

“ These would be strange words, indeed, Mr. Somerville, | 
from an innocent man. Know you that wit?” said the 


| 
| 





I woke in tears; the moon’s pale light 
Pour’d round its holy beam: — 

Oh! could that vision of the night 
Be but a fleeting dream ? 

No, no! it surely came to call 

My erring steps from Folly’s thrall, .. 
And teach my heart to deem ; ‘ 

That life’s best joys must worthless be, 

If banishing one thought of thee, 


Original Bssxns, 


TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.—NO. IV, 


Osscurity is the dark, deep, and solitary gulf, from which 
all fly as from the yawning jaws of adragon. Verily, if peo- 
ple must plunge into any abyss, they prefer, like Quintius 
Curtius, to make their descent in the heart of the city, in the 
admiring gaze of assembled multitudes) The hamblest indi- 

ing the real instrument so miraculously preserved from de-' vidual would not live unknown. The struggle for notoriety, 
struction. I shall never forget his first look of horror and, (which is often mistaken for fame,) is ceaseless in all human 
astonishment. Had a spectre risen up, arrayed in all the||society. The man wearing a suit in the extreme of the latest 
terrors of the prison-house, he could not have exhibited more cut, is not less a slave of the love of fame than of fashion ; 
appalling symptoms of unmitigated despair. He shuddered) eng in this respect, though he may think that the ground de 

It was the very crisis of hisagony. <A portentous |grades him as he steps, he is of a class with the most eccen- 
Some minutes elapsed before it was inter- \trie and vulgar people, who disfigure, if not disgraee, our 
rupted. Mr. Latitat was the first to break so disagreeable public walks. He who makes the queerest or best figure in 
a pause. || the world, may not yet be the best individual. The mocking 

“ Mr. Somerville, it is useless to carry on this scene of du- | bird, though he may imitate the joyful song of the lark, is 
plicity: neither party would be benefited by it. You have! yet a mocking bird. The sealy beast of the Nile, though 
forged that deed! We have sufficient evidence of your ate ‘arrayed in the grandest style according with his deityship, 
tempt to destroy this document I now hold, in the very man-| will yet bite and shed his false tears even though most de- 
sion which your unhallowed hands would, but for the direct | voutly worshipped. People are too prone to respect a man 
interposition of Providence, have levelled with the dust. On!;aceording to his professions or his personal appearance. This 
one condition, and on one only, your conduct shall be con-| disposition is well, carried to a certain extent ; for, who does 
cealed from the knowledge of your fellow-men. The eye of|/not avoid and who would not despise, the mean, suspicious 
Providence alone has hitherto tracked the tortuous course of character. For this very reason, every one thinks much of 
your villany. On one condition, [ say, the past is for ever) appearance. 
concealed from theeye of the world.” Another pause. My)! But I was saying that all shun obscurity, —even as they 
uncle groaned in the agony of his spirit. Had his heart’s' would the poisonous miasma which hovers around the 
blood been at stake, he could not have evinced a greater re- swamps, darkened by the shades of night and streaming up 
juctance than he now showed at the thoughts of relinquishing into the chill, dead air. Behold, how the ascetic seeks his 
his ill-gotten wealth. solitary cave, looking over his shoulder to the world he is 

“ What is it?” forsaking, to spy those pointing him out as a pattern of piety 

“ Destroy with your own hands that forged testimony of) or of independence! Think you that no whispers of wonder 
your guilt. Your nephew does not wish to bring old man’s or of commendation meet his ear, at least, in fancy, as he 
gray hairs to an ignominious grave.” | conceals™fimself in the recesses of his inhospitable rock ? 

He tovk the deed and, turning aside his head, committed Does he retire disgusted with the world? It is because his 
it to the flames. He appeared to breathe more freely when pride is offended. And is not that feeling composed princi- 














\laudibly. 
silence ensued. 
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pally of notions, that people do or should hold us in high 
esteem? Jtis; and therefore the hermit is not dead to the 
influence of the love of fame. It thus runs through ail ranks, 
and is woven in with the web and woof of society. 

It has been said that the love of fame, as distinct from the 
love of notoriety, is peculiar to genius. It is even so, inas- 
much, as the eagle flies higher, from its power of wing, than 
the graceful swallow. The love of notoriety is for little 
minds. Men who travel in thought far from the visible 
present, and indulge in abstract pictures of the fancy, nat- 
urally look farther into the fature and see the vast congre- 
gations of men, yet to exist. ‘They know that reputation is 
the great idol which the world worsbips ; to which men sacri- 
fice the dearest objects, love, time and truth, and ynder the 
wheels of whose car they madly throw themselves, too often 
to be fatally crushed. The man of genius would gain what 
all the world admire and greatly praise; for the possession of 
this great prize, fame, implies greatness. The grandeur of 
the contemplation of being known by “millions yet to be,” 
begets a corresponding enthusiasm of desire. Impelled by 
this feeling, they employ the vast resources of their minds — 
toil night and day — ransack old libraries — pore over musty 
volumes — sharpen their wits and bend all their intellectual 
energies for nice investigation, lynx-like research, high 
imaginings and deep reasonings, and all for the production 
of some literary or scientific wonder which shall remain as 
a pyramidal monument to themselves. It does remain — is 
known by succeeding generations, while the author is crum- 
bled, and his tomb the goal of many a pilgrimage. This is 
fame. O happy men! to lie still at rest, and be remembered 
and talked of! Onoblereward! But stop! does the mere 
breath of mortal men, and that, too, exhaled unheard by the 
praised, repay for the much which is done, unknown and 
unappreciated by the world? The world only see the deeds 
of a man —they think thenr miraculous — they reflect not 
on the preparing process for the performance of great things, 
the secret study — public observation — intense and continued 
application — wearing perseverance in threading the laby- 
rinths of thought — hours of deepest, drowsy gloom from the 
reaction of the wearied nerves —all these and more, they 
think not of, which are performed while the easy world sleep 
and dream, bat not yetofthem. The world’s vision of them 
must come afterwards, when by unseen labor they have 
reared a visible pile which may represent them, which will 
be worshipped for them, dead, and on which the sun of intel- 
lect may shine and be glad. 

How many in striving for the smile of the goddess fame, 
blast the earth with the poisonous fruit of their accursed am- 
bition! They start up, like brands from the crater of a vol- 
eano, blaze and destroy, and oftentimes fall back into the 
obscurity where they were engendered, or are lost in the con- 
fusion of the very desolation which they aided to create. 

Some men, ia the retirement of their study, concoct a plan, 
that they may be known by those present to their vision. 
They link with that plan specious arguments, noble motives, 
and high objects of charity and unheard-of good. They 
promulgate the theory or doctrine, obtain followers, (of 
which any demagogue is sure,) war on every one who does 
not receive the same, or goon in the same wild course of hot 
and shallow-headedness. Then they arrive at the climax of 
their glory, are lauded as prophets, revered as leaders, and 
carried upon men’s shoulders, arrayed with laurels, evergreen 
and turnip-tops, as especial benefactors of the age. Are they 
visited with some just desert for their extravagance of doc- 
trine or foul calumny of others, behold, straight, they are 
honored and mourned as martyrs, and canonized at once. 
This is notoriety. This is the brushwood of memory, which 
sparkles and blazes up, with dazzling glare, and is suddenly 
dark. But fame is your Michigan forest, that kindles slow — 
Spreads gradually — but who shall quench the flames, as they 
stride on, like a giant, in their.expansive march! 

From these remarks we certainly can draw a moral. The 
love of fame, in itself, is not an evil, since it causes sometimes 
acts most beneficial for mankind. It is evil only when it 
becomes a sole motive of action. It then becomes a parching 
fire which must be fed; and some men would rather be 
‘damned to everlasting fame,” than to lie peaceably and 
unknown in obscure graves! Then, while we guard against 
a desire of fame as a ruling motive of action, let us be care- 
ful to qualify it with a noble desire to serve our fellow crea- 
tures, and above all, to glorify God. The mere praise of 
mortals is not worth the labor of gaining it; but to perform 
good deeds which shall call out the: deepfelt voice of grati- 
tude, is worthy all exertion. He who would be in the van 





| 


of the world, must pay for the honor much time— much 
labor and self-denial. He must rise early and seek his couch 
pares his efforts must be marked with patience and perse- 
\verance. The goddess fame demands humble devotion and/| 
la long tarrying at her shrine, before she confers her unwil- 
iling favor. In the progress to her temple, many a grave of 
jthe ardent and the young must be passed — poor owners of 
\the glittering eye and the blanched cheek — rich victims to 
ithe inexorable divinity. Vainly pleading for her wreath, 
|had they toiled, and while vainly hoping to gain the goal and 
the prize, they sank by the road-side into the arms of death 
jand oblivion. They lost the reward of their good actions, 
becaase their motive was not to do good — they considered | 
themselves unsuccessful and blighted, though many blessed 
‘them for their benefits. J. bee Be 
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THE POSTHUMOUS HUNT. 
* Hurrah, hurrah, the dead go fast! ’? — Burger's Lenox. 
Biucner was very fond of game, and of hunting. One 
day, when his head-quarters were at St. Cloud, he gave the! 


° P en 
forest-guard notice that he should require two boars for his| 


table next day. The beasts were scarce, and it was a whole 
day’s work to find them; but the hunters succeeded, at last, 


in killing two, an old and a young one, which were covered) 


well with leaves and placed iu a cave, both to keep cool, | 


and to save them from the marauders who were ranging! 


through the forest. When the inspector reported the results 
of the chase, one of the marshal’s aid-de-camps remarked, 
that it would have been much more agreeable for the officers 
to have taken part in the sport themselves. ‘ No doubt,”: 
says Blacher, “but we can begin again. Have everything 
in readiness for the hunt to-morrow.” It was in vain that 


the inspector remonstrated, and represented that men, hounds, | 


and horses were worn out with fatigue, and that there were. 
uo more boars in the country. His answer was ready, “lf 
you don’t find a boar to-morrow, I'll dismiss all the hunts- 
men.” This was an awkward affair. We all know the 
storyof that gentleman of the court, who, having arrived at 
the observatory too late to see af eclipse, got very angry be- 
cause Lalande would not go over it again for him. It was 
almost as hard to find boars where boars were none, as to 
repeat aneclipse. In this emergency, a plan was suggested : 


a plan singular, ridiculous, feasible, triumphant, but danger 


ous withal. If it failed, the least to be expected was a Prus- 


sian fortress, perhaps a file of infantry, at twelve paces, with! 


loaded muskets. It was proposed to let the field-marshal 
hant the game killed the day before. The mode of hunting 
the boar is to send out a few trackers, at night, to beat the 
wood, and, if tracks of a boar are found, to mark him, as it is 
called, and to take the field the next morning. 
four of the guards, who were in the secret, with the boar’s 
tasks in their pocket, manufactured a few tracks, in case the 
dd one should not be fresh enough. One-of the oldest 
hands was to ride near Blucher, and keep him from press- 
iag on too fast. It was agreed that the boar should make 
ahard fight and hurt several of the dogs, and, in general, 
that there should be as much shouting, barking and gallop- 
iag, trumpeting, and hurry-scurry, as possible, to distract 
the attention. Atten o’clock all the company were assem- 
Hed. The trackers had not yet come in. One by one they 
returngd, with long faces; they had seen nothing. The 
Prussian’s faces grew long. At length, the last one came 
hurrying in, and reported that he had tracked an old boar 
and a young one to different parts of the wood. It was de- 
termined to attack the former, and the dogs were put on the 
scent. They were hardly uncoupled before one or two of 
the young ones gave tongue in fine style, and were followed 
by the whole pack. The huntsmen cheered them on, and 
sounded their horns as if they meant to splitthem. “ How, 
how! hark forward, my beauties!” wasthecry. The Prus- 
sian general and his officers were in ecstasies — everything 
promised a glorious day —yet all this racket was for a rab- 
bit. A mile further, or so, the little creature took earth, 
and there was a dead silence. 

“This is very strange,” said Blucher, ‘I don’t hear the 
hounds at all.” 

“Perhaps there’s a hill between us that deadens the 
sound,” said the inspector. , 

“I don’t hear them them at all,’”’ said he despondingly. 

“Tf it please your excellency, I am sure I hear something, 


We sent out 


though I cannot decide exactly what it is,” was the profound 
remark of an aid-de-camp. A half an hour was spent in 
hope and fear, while our guard was doing their best to pre- 
tend to find the trail. At last Latrace’s voice was heard. 

_ “Come in, Caster—come ia, Beauty!” The horn sound- 
ed, and there was another grand burst. We took the gen- 
eral round by the longest road, so that when we galloped out 
on a wide plain he saw the whole hunt before him, and it 
was certainly one of the most brilliant affairs I ever wit- 
nessed, there were so many brilliantly dressed, well-mounted 
officers. Everything seemed to favor our trick. 

“Have you seen the hoar!” cried an aid to some reapers 
at work inthe plain. “ How far ahead is he?” 

“ He passed close by,” answered the man, who had been 
let into the secret five minutes before, “you'll have a job to 
catch him, I tell you.” 

“T only saw the hounds,” said another, “I could have 
covered the pack with my handkerchief.” 

Just as we entered the wood, one of the guards reported 







































‘||that two of the best hounds had been ripped open by the 


boar, but that three stanch ones still stuck to him. We 
made our director push our horses through the thick wood, 
till they were covered with sweat. Beyond the forest was a 
rough plain, over which we proposed to carry their jaded 
nags, and then let them try a taste of a broad piece of water, 
which we flattered ourselves would cure them of all fancy of 
being in at the death. The plain was full of galleys and 
ugly holes, and Blucher pulled up when he came out upon 
it, to our profound satisfaction. By our advice, he walked 
his horse to a little hill hard by, from which he could see the 
progress of the chase. His suite was nearly all distanced. 
There were, however, two young aids, who told the inspec- 
tor, “We mean to stick by you, we want to be in at the 
death.” This did not suit him at all. Those are superb 
horses of yours,” he remarked, “do they belong to the field- 
marshal?” 

‘‘No, no,’”’ was the answer, ‘ Rabican cast me a thousand 
thalers.” 

‘“ And mine stands me in more than a hundred and eighty 
gold frederics.” 

“Such horses are too valuable to be handled roughly,” 
said the inspector, who handled his own as if it was hired, 
“take good care of them;” and he led them over rock and 
bog, through hedge and ditch, to the piece of water I have 
mentioned. He dashed in, calling to them to “come on.” 

“No, no,” said the officer, “our horses are too warm, it 
would kill them.” 

“ There is a ford two miles down,” was his malicious re- 
ply, and while they were looking for it, we shouted, and our 
dogs barked, and our horns blew, as if we were all crazy ; 
and finally, two rifles fired in the air proclaimed that the 
boar was dead, and the haluli was blown to announce the 
victory. On our way back, we found the officers lying 
under a tree, completely done over. They were so mortified 
at not being in at the death, that they begged us not to let it 
be known they had lagged behind. We did even more, for 
we easily persuaded them to testify to the fact themseives, 
and to inform Blucher how the boar showed fight in a thick 
grove, and killed three dogs; how Taboureau, poor fellow, 
venturing too near him, had two ribs broken, and was car- 
ried home insensible, and how the inspector finished him 
with a bullet in the throat. The field-marshal was delighted 
when the trophies were presented to him, and pronounced it 
the best hunt he had ever attended. We had succeeded so 
well, that the hunters were ready for anything, and proposed 
attacking the other boar; but our horses were in no condi- 
tion to renew the chase, and it was determined to finish him 
with the rifle, which was easily done, by one of us walking 
a mile or so, and firing in the air. Presuming that Blucher 
would like to see the game, we had them brought down, and 
he examined them with inexpressible satisfaction. ‘See, 

gentlemen,” said he, “ how easy it is to tell this fellow 
||ran a great way before he was killed, he is , The 
'lother will be better eating, besides it is younger. As for 
lien killed yesterday, I made them a present to the hunters.” 
||This was rather an empiy gift, but was accompanied by 
|/something solid, a gold napoleon a-piece. 
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AUTHORS AND COPYRIGHTS, 


Serceant Tarourp is the author of a new copyright bill, 
now undergoing the consideration of British legislators. 
Mr. Tegg, a prosperous London publisher, is out in hostility 
to the bill, and among his expositions we find enumerated 
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the sums received by many of the popular modern writers 
for their labors. Lingard’s History of England brought 
£4,683. Sir Walter Scott’s Bonaparte was sold with printed 
books for £18,000 —the nett receipt of copyrigtit, on the two 


first editions only, must have been above £10,000. Life of|/ners; and therefore every man of good understanding is 


Wilberforce, by his sons, 4,000 guineas. Life of Byron, by 
Moore, £4,000. Life of Sheridan, by Moore, either £2,000 or 
£3,000. Life of Hannah More, £2,000. Life of Cowper, 
by Southey, £1,000. Life and Times of George IV., by Lady 
C. Bury, £1,000. Byron’s Works, according to Murray’s 
advertisement, £20,000. Lord of the Isles, half-shares, 
£1,500. Lalla Rookbh, by Moore, £3,000. Rejected Ad- 
dresses, by Smith, £1,000. Crabbe’s Works, republication 
of, by Mr. Murray, £3,000. Wordsworth’s Works, republi- 
cation of, by Mr. Moxon, £1,000. Bulwer’s Rienzi, £1,600. 
Marryatt’s Novels, £1,000 to £2,000 each. Trollope’s Fac- 
tory Boy, £1,800. Sir Walter Scott’s Waverly, (see Lock- 
hart’s Life, vol. iii. p. 296,) 22,500 copies sold previous to 
the sale of the current edition, must have netted 7s. per 
copy, £7,500, and this one out of the 22 novels by the same 
author! The great collective edition, in 48 vols., called by 
Mr. Lockhart “ The Magnum,” is understood to have reach- 
ed an average sale of 25,000 per volame. Mr. Lockhart says 
that the sale of Waverley, in that edition, has reached 40,000! 
The total namber of five-shilling volumes sold must, there- 
fore be 1,200,000 ; and the publisher’s profit on these being 
at least 2s. per volume, the gain on the edition must be 
already £120,000 over and above that on the former publi- 
cations of each novel, and the copyright of each of these 
novels does not expire for some years. 

Editorial Payments. —Mr. Lockhart, Quarterly Review ; 
Professor Wilson, Blackwood’s Magazine ; Professor Napier, 
Edinburgh Review ; Theodore Hook, New Monthly, —cer- 
tainly not less than £1,000 a-year, on the average. Mr. 
Macauley, Dr. Southey, Mr. Barrow, and other eminent 
men, 100 guineas for a single article in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. Hannah More derived £3,000 per 
annum from her copyrights, during many of the latter years 
of her life. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery, £2,000. Nicholas 
Nickleby, £3,000. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


COLLECTANEA MINORA, 
NUMBER NINE. 


We have an innate and almost insuperable propensity to 
imitation, and imbibe manners as we do opinions. Hence 
if we do not prepossess the mind with true opinions, it will 
readily imbibe false ones ; and if we do not accustom our- 
selves to good habits, we shall inevitably contract bad ones. 




















the few reasonable persons are every minute tempted to] 
cnrse the man or woman among them who endeavors to be! 
most distinguished for their good nature. 

A courtly bow or gait or dress are no part of good man-|| 


capable of being well bred on any occasion. Good manners’ 
consist chicfly in actions, not in words. Modesty and ha.| 
mility are the chief ingredients. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of con-|| 
versation ; as it is generally in books the worst sort of 
reading. 

Good conversation is not to be expected in much company, 
because few listen, and there is continual interruption. But 
good or ill manners are discovered, let the company be ever 
so large. 

Perpetual aiming at wit is a very bad part in conversation. || 
It is a sort of insult upon the company, and a constraint upon, 
the speaker. 


BEARDING THE JUDGES AND COURT. 

Ox the morning of the day when Mr. Tooke was tried for || 
high-treason, he was asked by Mr. Cline, his surgeon, when 
would be the best time to have a chance of hearing him 
speak. ‘ When the court opens,” said Mr. Tooke; ‘for the 
first foolish word that my old acquaintance Chief Justice 
Eyre utters, he or I shall remain master of the court.” Ac- 
cordingly, when Mr. Tooke said, ‘‘ My lord, I demand to sit 
near my counsel,” the Chief Justice puffed‘and blew as was 
his manner, and after consulting with the other judges, he) 
was beginning, “Mr. Tooke, if you ask the indulgence of a 
chair—” “ My lord,” said the other, “‘ you don’t sit there to, 
grant indulgences, nor will 1 accept any indulgence at your) 
hands. [demand it as my right, and, if your lordship doubts 
it, 1 am prepared to argue it as a point of law ;” and he im- 
mediately pulled a bundle of papers out of his pocket, threw) 
them down on the bar, and assumed the attitude of a lion in 
debate. This scene gave rise to a witticism of Edmund) 
Burke’s who, upon being asked what he had seen, said, “ He 
had seen a unique Horne, who had turned the tables upon} 
the old notion of the lion and the unicorn, and was driving! 
the judges and the court before him, about the town.” 
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OUR THIRD VOLUME. 
WE are now fairly started on the third year of our entet- 


prise. We have made few promises, 


girls. 


| people to be among the worshippers of Fanny Elssler! 
|| must they wonder that such a nation of boobies are capable 
of maintaining a republican government. 
ever, that they need not be told, that this class of people are 
and broken none; a)most exclusively confined to our large cities, and that our 
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Times ann Manners. —It is to be hoped that the people of 
foreign nations do not look upon our principal cities as afford. 
ing true specimens of the mind and manners of the citizens of 
our republic. There is a certain class of people, many of 
whom are the apparent leaders of taste and fashion, both in 
manners and literature, who are nothing less than the apes 
of the most ridiculous of foreign customs. These are the 
people who take the lead in the patronage of foreign buffoons, 
drunken tragedians, squalling singers, and French dancing 
They take their lessons of that degraded class of 
wealthy fashionables in foreign cities, whose whole employ- 
ment consists in attending the theatre and all other scenes 
of fashionable dissipation. They are the patrons of licentious 
novels, ridiculous tragedies, and the makers of the reputations 
of the Keans, the Buoths, Celestes, and Fanny Elsslers, who 
afterwards cross the Atlantic to make fvols of a similar class 
of literary and fashionable dunces and dandies in our own 
cities. The latter are the conceited and worshipful admirers 
of every thing that bas been once lionized in an European 
city, more especially in Paris or London. Like all other 
apes, likewise, they caricature the manners which they adopt ; 
and the thing which has been merely puffed or applauded in 
London, is completely idolized by this class of people in 
America. With this class, dancing girls are the greatest 
wonders of this intellectual age ; and while the whole nation 
has been groaning under a pecuniary pressure, and crying 
‘hard times,” from Maine to Mississippi, these dancing sim- 
pletons have carried away millions of dollars from our Amer- 
ican Cities into France. . 

These are the people, likewise, who, like their catechizers 
in Great Britain, become the patrons of all the trash of polite 
literature, and who, while in raptures over the works of Bul- 
wer, Dickens and Ainsworth, hardly know the existence of 
such men as Herschel, Dupin, and the great philosophers of 
our day. These people cannot buy or even read a book until 
it has been puffed in Great Britain. Hence while a native 
author, let his merits be what they may, would not make a 
bare subsistence from the sale of his works, some illiterate 
bookseller is realizing his thousands by republishing the 
veriest trash that disgraces the London press. 

How ridiculous mnst we appear in the eyes of intelligent 
Europeans, if they were to believe our whole people were 
represented by these silly admirers of all that is most absurd 
in our importations from a foreign land! How must they 
laugh at our stupidity, if they believe the great body of our 
How 


We trust, how- 


There is nothing so difficult as to speak of ourselves; for||and if we have not fulfilled the expectations of the publi¢,|| ineliigent and uncorrupted republican citizens despise and 


no one likes to discommend himself, and every one dislikes 
to hear us praise ourselves. 

Nothing is so contagious as example; and we never do 
any great good or great mischief, but it produces the like. 
Men imitate good actions through emulation, and bad ones 
through the depravity of their nature. 

Active and masculine spirits, in the vigor of youth, neither 
can nor ought to be at rest. If they debar themselves from 
a noble object, their desires will move downwards, and they 
will feel themselves actuated by some low and abject passion 
or appetite. 

Emulation is a noble sort of envy ; for it does not grudge 
another so much what he enjoys, as it is angry with itself, 
because it cannot arrive at the same ; thus many virtues are 
kindled in our hearts. 

The examination of our own hearts is so ungrateful an exer- 
cise, that we are forced upon a thousand little arts to luli 
ourselves into an imperfect tranquillity, which we might ob- 
tain without interruption, if we had courage enough to look 
at the dark side of our condition. 

The thing gommonly called friendship is nothing but part- 
nership, and a mutual regard to one another’s several inter- 
ests, and an exchange of good offices ; it is, in short, nothing 
but a traffic, in which self-love always proposes to itseli 
something of what it shall be the gainer. 

The reason why flatterers are generally despised, is be- 
cause there are so few who properly understand their art. 
for he that would give pleasure by flattery must not be sus 
pected of it. 

Fortune is too often attributed to luck because it arise 
from a number of virtues and prudential observances to 
mioute to be discerned. , 

Where company meets, says Dean Swift, 1 am confident 
















|| we have at least the satisfaction of reflecting that we have|| .ondemn their practices. 


not by false professions excited them. 

We started the Macazine with the intention of sustain- 
ing it upon the foundation of its merits ; and when it shall, 
become unworthy of patronage, we are willing it should be!! 
left to sink to the oblivion which has swallowed its prede- 
cessors in this city. But if it shall be thought worthy of 
support, we think we have a claim on the friends of litera 
ture in this community for a liberal and generous effort ia, 
its hehalf. Although it has been published at a considera- 
ble loss for the past two years, we have made such ar 
rangements for the present volume, as will insure us, if 
our subscribers are prompt in their payments, (and we in-| 
tend to have none that are not,) some remuneration for out; 





past expenses. 

The Macazine will be conducted on the same principles 
as heretofore. The same variety of original articles, from) 
the pens of our talented correspondents, will grace its col-| 
umns, and we hope to enlarge their number. 

Witson Frage, Esq., to whom our readers and our 
selves are under many obligations, will be associated with 
the publishers in the editorial department. 








Arrangements have been made with Mr. C. D. Stroxe, 
17 School street, to take a general agency for the Maga- 
zine, and to employ agents throughout the country, to ob- 
‘ain subscribers, &c. All our present travelling agents, and 
ill others who may wish to engage as such, are requested 
. communicate with him as soon as possible, as he wishes 
co make extensive arrangements to enlarge the circulation 
of the paper at the commencement of the present volume, 
ind will offer liberal inducements to those willing to devote 
their time to the work. 


Too many of them, however, are 


among the high priests of American literature, fit subjects 


fur a new Dunciad ; and it is the influence of such men that 
has cast such a withering blight over every thing of native 
American growth in this literary republic. 


BLENNERHASSETT. 

Tue history and fate of this individual, who has been ren- 
dered famous only by his connection with the still more no- 
torious Co}. Burr, has of late been a subject of interest, and 
many different accounts have been given of his origin, and 
of his career subsequent to the failure of Burr’s enterprise. 
An article in the Louisville Literary Register, published 
some time since, stated that Blannerhassett (the usual or- 
thography,) was not his true name, but that it was assumed 
by an adventurer whose true name was Lewis Carr, and 
who had been formerly connected with the bucaneers in the 


‘West Indies, where he acquired habits of profusion and li- 


centiousness which he retained through life. It also stated 
that in the cuurse of his adventures he had often visited Mex- 
ico, and that Col. Burr first received from him such an ac- 
count of Mexieo, its wealth and disposition for revolution, as 
seduced him into the project of invading it. 

The popular idea of Blennerhassett has always been that 
of a man who was living in solitary splendor on an island 
in the Ohio river, where every enjoyment waited upon him, 
until his acquaintance with Burr, who, by engaging him in 
his wild schemes, and seducing the affections of his accom- 
plished wife, brought ruin and desolation over a scene which 
had hitherto been only the abode of pleasure and peace. 

If'would however appear, by the following sketch of his 
life which has been furnished for the Louisville Literary 
News-Leiter, by ason of Blennerhassett, residing at St. Johns, 
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sion of these events, that the character of Blennerhassett, at 
least, has been loaded with an obloquy which he did not de- 
serve, and that he was far from being the nameless adven- 
turer he has been generally considered. The sketch was 
written to counteract the injurious impressions produced by 
the article above referred to. 

“ Harman BLeNNERHASSETT was born in Hampshire, in the 
year 1767, his parents being then on a visit to England. 
Shortly afterwards they returned to the family residence, 
Castle Conway, in the county of Kerry, Ireland. From the 
high standing and wealth of his father, who was at that time 
high sheriff, &c., no expense was spared to render him capa- 
ble of holding that genteel station in society which his ances- 
tors had held in England and Ireland from the earliest times. 
After having received the various rudiments from private 
masters, he went first to Eton school, near Windsor, and 
subsequently to Trinity College, Dublin, where he acquitted 
himself so well as to obtain, in a very short time, two de- 
grees, viz.: Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Civil and Com- 
mon Laws. He was subsequently called to the Irish bar, 
and created a Fellow of the Honorable Society of the King’s 
Inns, Dublin. He passed his examination the same day with 
the late Thomas Addis Emmet, between whom ani himself 
the greatest friendship ever existed. After making the tour 
of the low countries and France, witnessing the destruction 
of the Bastile, &c., he returned to Ireland, where he practised 
as a barrister in the years 1797 and ’98, when, his father 
dying, he became possessed of the family estate and large 
fortune. 

“Treland, at that period, being distracted by the horrors of 
the rebellion, he sold his estate to his cousin, Lord Ventry, 
and went to England, where he became acquainted and was 
married to a Miss Agnew, daughter of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Isle of Man, and the grand-daughter of General 
Agnew, killed in the battle of Germantown, a young lady of 
high family connexions, great beauty and accomplishments. 
Accompanied by his wife he went to the United States and 
purchased the island in the Ohio river, known to this day by 
his name. After the Burr affair he left the island and went 
into the State of Mississippi, where, by the advice of General 
Adair of Kentucky, he purchased a plantation from Mr. 
Brazil, a few miles from Gibsonport. When he had resided 
for some years upon this plantation, having sold it, he went 
into Canada, where he practised at the bar, in Montreal. 
His commission, appointing him to practise in the province 
of Lower Canada, is dated 4th December, 1819. After re- 
maining some time in Canada, he went to England under 
the impression of being made a judge through the favor of 
the Duke of Richmond, then Governor of Lower Canada, 
who was very partial to him ; but the untimely death of that 
nobleman marred his expectations. Ere he returned to 
Canada for the purpose of bringing his family to England, 
his sister, Miss Avice Blennerhassett, settled the bulk of her 
furtune upon himself and his family. After he had brought 
his family from Canada, he resided with his sister, for some 
time, near the city of Bath. As both his sister and himself 
were invalids, they went to the island of Jersey on the coast 
of France for the sake of enjoying a more genial climate: 
thence, after residing two years, he went to the island of 
Guernsey, where he died, at his residence, Mount Durand, 
in the arms of the writer of this sketch, in the year 1831. 

“Harman Blennerhasset, in bodily stature, was rather 
above the general size. His manners were highly polished, 
and his address captivating and agreeable. From his youth he 
was most ardently attached to literature and philosophy, sel- 
dom allowing himself, (even in his old age,) more than six 
or seven hours sleep in the twenty-four, and two or three 
hours exercise: the remainder of his time was employed 
either in acquiring or imparting knowledge on subjects con- 
nected with the general literature of the period, or in investi- 
gating more abstruse subjects relating to the dead languages, 
the mathematics, natural philosophy, and the fine arts. His 
musical compositions have been performed by some of the 
finest bands, and have been much admired by connoisseurs ; 
and his writings display great depth of learning in, and per- 
Ception into, the various subjects on which they treat. He 
was endowed, naturally, with a most retentive memory, so 
much so, that up toa short period prior to his death, he could 
repeat, in Greek, the whole of Homer’s Illiad. I might dilate 
upon his moral virtues, and religious and domestic merits ; 
but as there are those still alive who know him, and as to 
those who did not know him, it might appear that I was 
adulating a deceased parent, I shall refrain.” 


‘ | 
Newfoundland, that there has been a general misapprehen- 

































Scriptura InTERPOLAtTionsS. — It is notto be wondered 
that profane authors of all countries should be interpolated 
and otherwise corrupted, in passing through the hands of 
so many copyists. But such interpolations as the follow- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, may well excite our surprise. 
Ina French translation of the Bible, published at Paris, 
in 1538, by the express order of the King, Charles VIII., 
may be found these two strange texts, which, without the 
pean color from the original, were foisted into the 32d chap- 
ter of Exodus, in relation to the Golden Calf. One of 
them relates that ‘*the dust of the Golden Calf, which 
|Moses burned and ground and strewed upon the waters, 
\of which he obliged the children of Israel to drink, soaked 
jinto the beards of those who had really worshipped it, and 
igilded them, which remained upon them a special mark of 
‘their idolatry.” The other relates that “the children of 
\Israel_ spate upon Hur, who had refused to make them 
gods, in such abundance as to stifle him.’’ These pas- 


ithe Talmudists ; but are sufficient proofs of that shameless 
audacity of interpolation, which has tainted even the most 
sacred of books. 





Fasuions 1n Dress. — The majority of fashions are mere 
copies of ancient modes, which may be traced to their. origin, 
in old paintings, if we except those which seem to arise from 
the economical necessities of the times. In all fashions of 
dress, the changes are so frequent, as not to be worthy of 
the serious notice which some writers bestow upon them, 
though ridicule will often drive an absurdity out of the market 
before itstime. The following, says an author of 1770, is the 
dress of a modern fine fellow. ‘A coat of light green, with 
sleeves too small for the arms, and buttons too big for the 
sleeves: a pair of Manchester fine-stuff breeches, without 
any money in the pockets ; clouded silk stockings, but no legs; 
a club of hair behind, larger than the head that carries it; 
hat of the size of a sixpence, on a block not worth a farthing.” 





Tremont House at New Yorx. — Mr. Roswell Churchill, 


|| favorably known to many of our readers as the proprietor of 


the Temperance House at Albany, has taken the Tremont 
House, at the corner of Broadway and Pine Streets, New 
York, which is to be conducted on the temperance plan. 
Those who patronize him may be assured of good fare, quiet, 
clean accommodations, and a gentlemanly and attentive land- 
lord, in a very convenient situation for business. His son, 
A.C. Churchill, will continue at the old stand, at Albany, 
ani sustain the reputation it has established. 


Weeki Mecory. 


Tue Britannia arrived at this port Thursday night last, 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 4thinst. The British Queen, 
which sailed on the Ist, arrived at New York the same day. 

The European news is quite interesting. Prince Louis 
Napoleon, a son of Louis Bonaparte, ex-king of Holland, 
aid of Hortense, the daughter of Josephine, has made a de- 
scent on the French coast, for the purpose of raising an in- 
surrection. He landed at Boulogne with Count Montholon 
aad about 60 followers, but failed in bis attempt, and was 
immediately arrested. He will probably not be let off so 
essily as on his former mad attempt at Strasburg. His 
tral was to take place about the 1st of October. 

Louis Phillippe and his family had a narrow escape from 
slipwreck in a storm on the 16th of August, the steamboat 
in which they had embarked at Eu having been driven on 
shore. They were all safely landed, the king being the last 
toleave the vessel. It was reported that he had been pre- 
viously shot at, on his journey to Eu. 

The firemen and engineers of the British Queen-had con- 
cealed large quantities of tobacco among her ccals, which 
were discovered by the revenue officers, and the vessel seized 
inconsequence. She was, however, allowed to proceed on 
her regnlar trip, the owners giving security to abide the re- 
sult of the trial. The duty on the tobacco amounted to three 
or four hundred pounds sterling. 

Three fires in London had destroyed property to the amount 
of half a million of dollars. 

The prospect of war had not lessened. The French were 
augmenting their marine and land forces, and the Austrians 
garrisoning the frontier fortresses. 

Mehemet Ali has refused to comply with the requisitions 
of the four European powefs, and is preparing for his de. 





































fence. He made answer that he should not make any ag- 
gressions, but would repel force by force. 

The officer employed to take the census of Kings county, 
informs the Brooklyn News, that he has met at the residence 
of Mrs. Maria Stillwell, at Gravesend, a colored woman at 
the advanced age of one hundred and thirteen! She appears 
to be in perfect health ; eats, drinks and sleeps well. She 
performs all her duty as a domestic with astonishing energy 
and activity. She says she can milk the cows as readily as 
she could a hundred years ago! 

The Governor of Florida has issued a proclamation from 
circumstances that have induced a belief that the recent 
butchery at Indian Key was committed by whites and ne- 
groes, who were leagued with Indians, offering a reward of 
$200 for their apprehension. 

A writer in the Farmers’ Cabinet corroborates a fact men- 
tioned by a writer more than two thousand years ago, viz., 





sages are said to be traditions picked out of the reveries of||that hen’s eggs which are nearly round, invariably produce 


female chickens, and those which are long or pointed pro- 
duce male. 

The: Halifax (N. S.) Haligonian says that a codfish was 
brought to that market a few days since, whose circumfer- 
jence was forty inches, and extreme length eight feet three 
inches ! 

At the Court of Common Pleas, in Strafford county, N. H., 
there were 620 actions on the old docket, and 330 new en- 
tries. This must be a paradise for lawyers. 

The powder mill at St. Clair, at Pottsville, Pa., exploded 
last week, with 1700 lbs. of powder, and killed two workmen. 

Coal in great quantities and of excellent quality has been 
discovered near Havana in the Island of Cuba. 

A'wharf and part of one of the streets in New Orleans 
slid into the Mississippi on the 24th ult. 

The revolt in the city of Mexico is quelled, and Bustamente, 
the President, stil] remains in power. 

Mrs. Kinney is to take her trial on the 2d Tuesday of 
November. 


Busluess Directory, 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘l'eeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength is mode of fillinggteeth ia a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 














FORD'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served ap at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
| Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up%n the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being cou- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 5) cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court Honse,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
|have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 








T. GILBERT & CO., « 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Banover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 











THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF , 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. , 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calcuiated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

DV. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. ] 
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8 THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, &c. 
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2a.—They have given her to another, T mother, too, doth shun me, | 3d.—They have given her to another, | And thorgh my heart be broken, 
She is now his gentle bride ; or she knew I loved her child. She will love him, too, they say; | It will leve her, love her yet. 
Had I loved thee as a brother, Oh! was it well to sever If her mem’ry do not chide her, Oh! ’twas not well to sever 
£ could see thee by his side. Two fond hearts for ever? Oh! perhaps, perhaps she may. Two fond hearts for ever ! 
But Lknew with gold they've won thec, I can on!y answer—Never— But I | seeview that she hath spoken lean only say—for ever— 
What she never can forget, Dear, dear Kosabel! 


And thy trusting heart beguiled ; Lost, lost Kosabel ! 








ce fa RE vie rien | Lucx.— A poor aged woman, who had long earned her 
N BC % ne unknown coasts of America, they never venture upon ||livelibood by knitting, one day coming to the end of her 


|} Usxknown Faurr. — When seamen are thrown upon any | 


worsted ball or cluse, found it to be wound on a piece of old 
newspaper, which she had the euriosity to read ; when, to 
her astonishment and delight, she discovered it a contain 
an advertisement respecting herself, as the heiress of a large 





the fruit of any tree, how tempting soever it may appear, un- 
Tue Praeg or Loxpox.— During the last great plague in jless they observe that it is marked with the pecking of birds. 
London, one, pit was dug in the Charter-house, furty feet) but fall on without any fear, when they have been before then. | 
long, sixteendeet wide, and twenty feet deep, and in a fort-| 
night seuupred peaven huadred and fourteen bodies. During||  Beeviry.—Frederic of Prussia was invariably offendedpn || property. 
this dire calamity, there were instances of mothers carrying] receiving a letter, in which more than the first page of he|| 
. : _ = * ’ 

their own children to these public graves; and of people|| |sheet was filled. He required his correspondents to be bref || Prerry Women. — Of all other views a man may, in time, 
delirious, or in despair for the loss of friends, who threw | What would bis majesty have said had he presided sper po) crow tired ; but, in the countenance of woman, there is a 
themselves alive into these pits. | American legislative assembly, where each mau thinks it ais || variety which sets weariness at defience. The divine right 
’ duty to hold forth a day at a time. of beauty, says Junius, is the only divine right a man ean 


Seats. — There are nineteen species of that half-haman acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only tyrant he is not 


inhabitant of the-sea, called seals. They are even more like Vauve or Time. — It is known of Ernesti, the German edi-| authorized to resist. 
men than monkeys are, and live in social communities, and||tor of the best edition of Cicero, that when a person extended atte ls 
display great sagacity and mutual affection. The females||a visit to him over ten minutes, he would rise, point ida SyurF.— Sonff-taking in England took. its rise from the 
are specially interesting in their duties to the young; and|/|arge clock, and say, “ You have been here ten minutes.’ capture of vast quantities of the article in Sir George Rooke’s 
among some species but one male and one female tivel sila lexpedition to Spain, in 1702. The prize of the forees was 
together, while in others polygamy is practised with regu-|| A Simie.— An old lady,not remarkable for the clearness of||S0ld in England, and gave rise to a habit now general, and 


lar family governnient. For the sake of oil, man is their!/her ideas, describing a fine evening, said, “ It was a beautiful poenny yields a million a year to the revenue. It is usefal 
merciless destroyer. The smaller species are called sea- »|/only to those disposed to apoplexy, inereasing the secretions, 


bright night—the moon made every thing aslight asa feather. 
calves, aud the larger, or ursine, sea-hurses. They are ofien eee and acting like a seton. There are above one hundred and 
mistaken for the fabulous creature, the mermaid. al sorts in some of the London shops, as at Tay- 


Suanrxs. — Sharks are often so large as to,weigh three or||'Wenty sever 
nes four thousand pounds; living partly on vegetables, but vo-||!0F"S, in Fleet-street, etc., consisting of tobacco powder, with 


various admixtures, scents, etc. 


A Gratiryine Fact. — At a recent annual meeting of the|}racious of every thing, and the terror of tropical seas. 
erm ee ner ee ee STS TN 
































Loudun New Cemetery Company, the chairman “had great —_— Ebhe Boston Weekly Magazine 

pleasure in announcing to the meeting the gratifying fact,|| Quits. — Quills are, for the most part, plucked with great Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. ‘Terms, §3.00 per 
. . . . . . - ’ . * ¥ 2 

that the burials in the cemetery for the last year were double|jcruelty from living geese, and all persons from convenience, annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 


the number of those of the year precediag.” economy, and feeling, ought to prefer metallic pens. | five copies. 


All letters must be post paid, unjess containing money. 


